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and domes, being of the beautiful white marble from the quarries of Kankraoli.
These monuments are built in the Jain style of architecture; and, though com-
paratively modern, it would be difficult to find finer specimens of Vedyavan art.
These, like all Jam domes, are built in horizontal layers one upon another, and
rest upon that combination of pillars and architraves which the native architects
were the first to employ. The columns are simple and graceful in style,
and, contrary to the usual Hindoo custom, but slightly ornamented; one rarely
sees more than a beading, with a few bells and chains in relief. As regards
architectural order, these mausoleums bear a striking resemblance to the celebrated
tombs of Halicamassus.

Among the innumerable monuments which cover the Field of Maha Sati,
three are of gigantic proportions, i.e. those of Oumra Sing and of Sangram Sing.
The two mausoleums in honour of the latter prince face each other, and are reared
on colossal marble terraces. Their grandeur is imposing; and it is impossible to
imagine anything more striking than these two huge structures of white marble,
crowned with two domes gracefully resting upon an attic of sculptured pilasters.
The estimate made at the time they were built shows us that their cost was more
than forty lacs of rupees, which is equivalent to four hundred thousand pounds.
Beside these wonderful edifices lie a few roughly hewn blocks of stone, raised by
the ungrateful successors of Juggut Sing over the ashes of that king, who
endowed Oudeypoor with so many monuments, amongst which may be reckoned
the fairy-like islands of Jugnavas and Jugmunder.

Nothing could be more romantic than to wander, on a lovely morning of an
Indian spring, through this labyrinth of tombs and verdure, And yet what
horrible memories hover over the Field of Immolation! Not one of these build-
ings but was the scene of a bloody sacrifice, and is the memorial of a barbarous
custom.

Mount the broad stairs which lead to the nearest mausoleum. In the centre
of the chamber stands a high block of marble, resembling an altar; and figures
of women in bas-relief surround the pedestal. It is a record of the number of
victims immolated at the sacrifice of Suttee.

Every one has heard of the Indian custom of Suttee, which formerly obliged
a woman to be burnt alive with the dead body of her husband By what fatal
chance could so barbarous a custom have become implanted in such a humane
religion as that of the Vedas, and among so gentle and tolerant a people ? The
Brahmins derive its origin from the sacrifice of Sati, the wife of Siva, who burned
herself alive to avenge an insult offered to her husband by her father Daksha.
It would thus seem to have been borrowed from the religion of the Tantras, Be
that as it may, the Rajpoots adopted and zealously adhered to the law of Suttee,
and it required the whole energy of the English Government to abolish it. It
was considered a disgrace for a Eana tx> leave this world without a numerous
train of victims: the greater the number, the more honoured was his memory
among his successors. To this day the Kajpoot proudly calls the attention of
the European visitor to the fact that five-and-twenty women were burnt on the
funeral pile of the Eana Sangram Sing.

Thus these grand and romantic monuments serve but to commemorate the
most hideous sacrifices. During the narrative of the Sesoudia who accompanied
iis, I pictured to myself the scene in all its terrible reality. The splendid pro-